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FOREWORD 


The  simple  effective  educational  formula — the  three  R’s  of  an  earlier 
day — has  expanded  into  a vast  structure  which  extends  its  beneficial 
branches  into  every  vital  need  and  interest  of  children  and  youth.  In  the 
modern  conception  of  education,  every  experience  of  an  individual  is  re' 
garded  as  education— either  positive  or  negative.  The  public  school  dfi 
rects  its  program  toward  converting  the  experiences  of  children  into  useful 
abilities,  desirable  social  attitudes,  and  wholesome  appreciations.  It  aims 
not  only  to  develop  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  learner,  but  the  physical, 
vocational,  social,  emotional,  and  moral  as  well. 

In  the  philosophy  of  today  the  familiar  phrase  “Education  for  Life” 
becomes  the  more  significant  phrase  “Education  is  Life.”  It  is  constituted 
of  the  essential  experiences  of  living,  which  in  turn  are  enjoyed  in  the 
everyday  environment  of  the  learner.  These  experiences  assert  their  im- 
pact  on  personality  and  determine  the  direction  of  its  development. 

For  this  reason  the  public  school  is  expanding  its  domain  further  and 
further  into  community  life.  Environment  is  the  modern  textbook  and 
all  the  children  and  youth  are  the  students.  Many  schools  definitely  plan 
to  carry  on  their  work  partly  in  the  school  and  partly  in  the  immediate 
community  or  beyond.  The  increased  recourse  to  the  School  Journey  is 
evidence  of  this  trend. 

Education  also  is  expanding  in  other  respects.  It  is  reaching  a larger 
percentage  of  the  eligible  population;  it  is  serving  a wider  range  of  native 
abilities  and  social  and  residential  circumstances;  it  is  engaging  the  co- 
operation  of  national,  state  and  local  agencies  outside  the  school,  and 
it  is  extending  the  time  and  place  of  learning  to  include  the  entire  living 
days  of  the  child  and  the  entire  gamut  of  his  daily  experiences. 

The  present  pamphlet  is  designed  to  present  a casual  view  of  this 
phenomenon  of  expansion  in  public  education.  It  is  intended  to  serve  not 
only  as  an  informative  device,  but  as  a means  of  stimulating  a cooperative 
interest  in  the  dynamic  program  of  public  education  in  the  Common' 
wealth. 

With  education  reaching  out  to  every  area  of  human  interest,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  every  group  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  con' 
temporary  society,  there  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  our  public 
schools  will  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the  spring' 
board  for  the  forward  movement  of  civilization. 
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EXPANDING  FUNCTIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 


I INTRODUCTORY 

Every  one  is  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  because  his  peace  and  quiet,  his  happiness  and  pros- 
perity,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  moral  educa- 
tion  which  are  the  primary  objects  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  because 
the  citizens  of  our  State  accept  this  philosophy  regarding  the  need  of 
public  schools  that  Pennsylvania  has  had  free  public  schools  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  will  continue  to  have  and  support  them 
for  the  years  to  come. 


1.  The  Policy  of  Local  Support 

The  system  of  Free  Schools  established  in  Pennsylvania  in  1834  was 
based  upon  the  conception  that  the  local  community  should  bear  the 
bulk  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  these  schools,  and  that  the  State 
would  assume  a small  obligation  in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  sub' 
sidising  the  work  that  was  then  being  done  in  the  local  community. 

Since  wealthy  families  were  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  state-aid  was  provided  primarily  for  the  education  of 
poor  children  in  charity  schools,  and  was  administered  through  the 
county  commissioner  in  cooperation  with  local  poor  boards.  In  1831, 
a few  years  before  the  Free  School  Act,  the  State  set  aside  certain  re- 
ceipts as  a Common  School  Fund  which  was  to  be  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  proper  Free  School  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

The  seventy-five  year  period  following  the  Free  School  Law  was 
characterised  by  grave  difficulties  in  financing  public  education.  The 
one  dollar  per  taxable  that  had  been  established  as  a basis  of  school 
revenues  was  not  realised.  Thus,  many  local  districts  were  unable, 
and  some  unwilling,  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  provide  free  pub- 
lic education  to  those  entitled  to  it.  In  1838,  special  state-aid  was 
appropriated  for  secondary  schools,  and  one-half  million  dollars  for 
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the  construction  and  improvement  of  school  buildings.  These  appro' 
priations  are  indications  of  trends  which  later  developed  into  our 
present  financial  program. 

The  State  retains  every  attribute  of  authority  that  is  not  taken 
away.  Municipal  and  political  organisations  are  the  creations  of 
State  authority  and  are  all  within  legislative  control.  Therefore,  unless 
the  constitution,  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  limits 
it,  the  Legislature  may  exercise  its  sovereign  power  in  all  subdivisions 
of  the  State  and  in  any  manner  that,  in  its  judgment,  will  best  serve 
the  general  welfare. 

Some  of  the  court  decisions  have  accorded  to  local  units  a very  large 
measure  of  discretion  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  cases  where  constitutional  revisions  have  left 
cities  still  operating  their  governments  and  managing  their  schools 
under  old  charter  provisions  or  under  old  legislation  of  a special  or 
local  nature  in  force  before  the  constitution  was  revised.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  courts  have  drawn  a careful  distinction  between 
management  and  control  and  have  stressed  the  fact  that  the  revised 
constitution  has  set  up  its  prohibitions  against  special  legislation  as  to 
the  future  rather  than  as  an  effort  to  efface  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

As  the  public  education  program  expanded,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  State  subsidies  other  than  those  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Among  these  special  subsidies  are  appropriations  for  salaries  of 
county  superintendents,  normal  schools,  township  secondary  schools, 
vocational  education,  consolidated  schools  and  transportation,  special 
education,  extension  education,  scholarships,  and  public  school  env 
ployes’  retirement. 


2.  The  Policy  of  State  Support 

Numerous  court  decisions  show  emphatically  that  it  is  now  a well 
established  principle  that  public  education  is  not  only  a local,  but  a 
State  affair.  The  State  Legislature  is  charged  with  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  of  organising  the  common  schools.  To  the  Legisla^ 
ture,  also,  these  schools  must  look  for  the  means  of  their  support. 
Likewise,  the  agencies  and  the  policies  by  which  the  common  schools 
are  to  be  controlled  are  matters  for  the  State  Legislature  to  determine. 
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EXPANDING  FUNCTIONS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


As  our  starting  point  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  schools 
must  go  on,  or  that  the  program  of  education  must  not  be  diminished 
and  therefore,  whatever  plan  we  set  up  for  support  and  control  of 
public  education,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  see  to  it  that  we  make 
good  and  secure  a public  school  system  during  the  transition  period. 


3.  Principles  of  State  Support 

The  responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth  can  best  be  met,  first,  by 
providing  sources  of  taxation  such  as  the  income  tax.  Second,  by  as- 
suring  that  there  is  an  ever-expanding  area  over  which  these  assess- 
ments  are  placed.  Any  taxation  that  is  really  to  get  anywhere  must 
always  take  into  consideration  four  basic  principles.  (1)  It  should 
always  be  levied  by  competent  authority;  (2)  It  must  always  serve 
a public  purpose;  (3)  It  must  meet  certain  standards  of  uniformity 
as  to  territorial  scope  and  objects  that  are  to  be  taxed;  and  (4)  It 
must  recognize  the  important  factor  of  ability  to  pay  a tax. 

There  are  likewise  four  vital  principles  which  underlie  tax  support 
for  schools.  (1)  For  its  preservation  and  improvement  the  State 
sets  a foundational  program  which  is  made  a legal  obligation  of  school 
districts.  (2)  To  enable  these  districts  to  carry  out  a foundational 
program,  the  State  invests  in  them  authority  to  tax  property  for  the 
necessary  financial  support.  (3)  To  equalize  the  tax  efforts  of  the 
districts,  the  State  stands  in  readiness  to  add  subsidies  where  needed. 
(4)  To  encourage  progress  the  financial  program  is  so  organized  as 
to  enable  enterprising  districts  to  go  beyond  the  foundational  program. 


4.  Trend  Toward  Increased  State  Support 

Pennsylvania  provides  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic education,  while  the  local  districts  pay  approximately  eighty  per 
cent,  and  the  Federal  Government  something  less  than  one  per  cent. 
There  is  a definite  trend  among  states  to  pay  an  increasing  share  in 
the  support  of  public  schools,  ranging  from  one-fifth  in  some  states 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  costs  in  other  states.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  among  the  lower  brackets  with  respect  to  State  subsidies  for 
schools.  A fundamental  principle  relating  to  State  support  is  that  of 
equalization,  in  which  the  amount  of  State  subsidies  is  determined  by 
the  relative  taxability  of  local  districts.  By  this  principle  each  dis- 
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trict  may  be  guaranteed  an  adequate  foundational  program  of  educa' 
tion,  because  the  State  guarantees  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  an  equitable  local  tax  levy  and  the  cost  of  such 
a foundational  program. 

Our  democracy,  under  the  impact  of  science,  invention,  and  enter' 
prise  is  constantly  improving,  thereby  creating  new  human  interests 
and  needs.  These  increase  our  responsibilities  and  tend  to  extend  our 
instructional  program,  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  financial  sup' 
port — for  the  schools  must  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  their  evemexpanding  function  with  efficiency. 
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II  EXPANSION  TREND 


1.  All  Directions 

Education  is  expanding  in  every  direction  with  amazing  swiftness. 
The  traditional  age  span  from  six  to  eighteen  years  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending  to  take  in  nursery  children  at  the  lower  level  and  older  youth, 
parents,  and  other  adults  at  the  upper  level.  The  familiar  school 
hours  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon  are  stretch' 
ing  into  longer  days  of  learning  activities.  We  are  also  witnessing 
today  the  expansion  of  the  place  of  learning  from  the  confining  walls 
of  the  schoolroom  to  places  everywhere  in  the  community  where  learn- 
ing  opportunities  exist.  The  usual  program  of  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  languages  is  now  broadened  by  the  addition  of 
almost  numberless  new  interests  that  occupy  the  educational  life  of  the 
students. 

Nor  is  education  in  its  broader  conception  limited  to  learners  of 
normal  competency  and  condition.  The  expanding  functions  of 
modern  education  include  learners  of  every  level  as  well  as  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  the  partially  sighted,  the  physically  crippled,  and  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  Moreover,  the  processes  of  education  are 
administered  outside  the  commonly  conceived  school;  for  the  radio,  the 
press,  the  public  forum,  the  motion  picture,  the  library,  travel,  and 
many  other  devices  and  agencies  are  participating  in  the  ever-widen- 
ing function  of  education.  The  all-around  development  of  the  whole 
child  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  expanding  program. 

2.  Vitalized  Learning 

The  expanding  functions  of  education  comprise  all  the  principal 
influences  and  activities  that  operate  to  bring  the  oncoming  generation 
to  the  fulness  of  their  powers.  It  offers  the  opportunity  for  continuous 
all-around  development  from  childhood  to  old  age  according  to  in- 
dividual capacities  and  without  regard  for  race,  sex,  religion,  or  resi- 
dence. It  seeks  to  enable  the  learner  to  attain  an  efficient  life  indi- 
vidually and  as  a contributing  member  of  society. 

Education,  so  conceived,  tends  to  adjust  children  and  youth  to 
their  environment — to  the  world  as  it  is.  Hence,  everything  that 
enriches  one’s  life  is  educational.  While  the  three  R’s  and  the  con- 
ventional academic  activities  are  an  essential  part  of  education,  they 
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are  but  a small  part.  The  new  education  must  be  designed  in  new  and 
broader  terms.  The  gap  between  learning  and  life  must  be  bridged. 
Schools  must  become  more  lifelike,  more  vital. 

3.  A Community  Enterprise 

Education  today  is  viewed  in  a broader  light  than  ever  before.  The 
year  around  education  of  children  is  a community  responsibility.  The 
school  supplements  the  community  and  the  home.  It  brings  a defi- 
nite  influence  on  the  physical  well-being  of  the  growing  pupil.  It 
aids  him  in  his  emotional  and  social  adjustments,  improves  his  capacity 
to  profit  from  knowledge,  and  brings  him  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
panorama  of  his  environment. 

A task  as  significant  and  far-reaching  as  this  cannot  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  school  alone.  It  definitely  implies  the  social  obligation 
of  parents,  citizens,  leaders,  and  organizations.  These  elements  of 
society  may  expect  the  school  to  bring  up  a better  generation  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  actively  and  zealously  participate  in  the  process. 


4.  The  Call  for  Expansion 

The  times  call  for  a critical,  constructive,  and  coordinated  review 
of  the  function  of  education  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Current  and 
contemplated  developments  in  our  industrial  system,  modern  govern- 
mental organization,  and  other  forms  of  social  living  require  a new 
appraisal  of  the  scope  of  the  schools.  Such  educational  evaluation  and 
the  adjustments  that  must  follow  will  determine  not  only  the  direction 
of  expansion  of  educational  service  but,  in  some  measure,  the  tenor  of 
American  life.  Education  is  not  exempt  from  the  inexorable  demands 
of  modern  society  for  a service  that  meets  ever-expanding  needs. 


5.  The  Elements  of  Expansion  Considered 

It  is  our  purpose  here  to  consider  the  areas  and  directions  in  which 
the  expanding  functions  of  education  are  evolving.  These  center 
around  seven  principal  points  as  follows: 

The  Whole  Child 
All  the  Children 
Environment  as  Education 
Present  Needs  and  Interests 
The  Expanding  Curriculum 
Participating  Agencies 
The  View  Ahead 
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Ill  THE  WHOLE  CHILD 


1.  Every  Aspect  of  Personality 

The  expanding  influence  of  our  evolving  education  stimulates  every 
phase  of  child  life.  In  addition  to  the  former  emphasis  on  such  in' 
tellectual  qualities  as  memory  and  other  forms  of  mental  discipline, 
the  broader  program  is  concerned  with  the  whole  child.  The  school, 
today,  with  its  multiplicity  of  activities  designed  to  meet  individual 
needs  and  interests,  is  definitely  directed  toward  the  component  ele- 
ments  of  complete  personality.  Thus  the  program  gives  stimulation, 
nurture,  and  guidance  not  only  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  phases 
of  individual  growth,  but  to  the  emotional,  moral,  and  social  aspects  as 
well. 

The  awakening  of  selfhood  through  this  all  inclusive  development 
is  the  paramount  objective  of  the  expanding  conception  of  education. 
Under  its  wholesome  nurture  the  learner  acquires  a sense  of  compe' 
tency  in  himself.  He  feels  the  significance  of  his  opportunities  in  life. 
He  is  inspired  to  take  charge  of  his  destiny  through  self'discipline. 
For  him,  character  growth  is  a daily  personal  enterprise.  These  vital 
attitudes  are  possible  only  in  a school  where  education  is  conceived 
in  its  broadest  implications  and  where  the  child,  the  whole  child,  is 
the  object  of  its  influences. 


2.  Education,  An  Individual  Matter 

In  its  expanding  functions,  education  is  an  individual  matter.  It  is 
essential  to  perceive  and  nurture  those  qualities  in  which  children 
differ.  Democracy  needs  all  varieties  of  strengths.  Hence,  mass  edu- 
cation, which  tends  to  develop  like-mindedness  and  other  common 
characteristics  in  children,  is  inadequate  for  the  complete  preparation 
of  the  new  generation.  Equality  of  opportunity  also  demands  differ- 
ent types  of  stimulation  to  suit  different  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  needs. 
An  educational  program  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  one  may 
be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  others.  It  is  for  the 
school  to  diagnose  individual  needs  and  capacities,  and  select  an  educa- 
tional diet  for  each  learner. 

Individual  adjustment  operates  in  many  directions.  There  must  be 
a positive  adjustment  of  the  learner  to  school  situations.  The  inter- 
ests and  attitudes  which  give  most  promise  of  progressive  development 
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must  be  discovered.  Likewise  antisocial  attitudes,  if  there  be  any, 
must  be  found  out  through  the  educative  processes.  They  must  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  activities  appropriate  to  his  plans.  Later 
he  will  need  assistance  in  choosing  a suitable  vocation  for  a career. 
The  school  is  not  finished  with  its  responsibilities  in  the  individual 
growth  of  the  learner  until  he  is  satisfactorily  placed  not  only  in  a 
vocation  appropriate  to  his  aptitudes  and  conditions,  but  in  a social 
situation  where  he  may  be  comfortable  and  happy. 
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IV  ALL  THE  CHILDREN 


1.  Who  Goes  to  School? 

The  expanding  dominions  of  education  embrace  all  our  children, 
youth,  and  adults.  Like  the  proverbial  camel,  which,  inch  by  inch, 
gained  entrance  to  the  broad  hospitality  of  its  master’s  tent,  the  young 
population  of  America  is  rapidly  coming  within  the  accommodating 
pale  of  the  school  system.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  visualise  the  school 
population  of  twentieth  century  America?  It  was  not  long  ago  when 
only  a small  percentage  of  children,  even  of  conventional  school  age, 
attended  school.  In  contrast,  let  us  consider  how  many  children, 
youth,  and  adults  daily  flock  to  the  portals  of  our  public  schools  today. 
They  amount  to  almost  a fourth  of  the  population.  There  are  nearly 
a million  in  our  kindergarten  and  nursery  schools  alone;  there  are  ap- 
proximately  twenty-five  millions  of  pupils  in  our  elementary  schools, 
and  approximately  six  millions  in  our  secondary  schools. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  more  than  six  million  others  who 
are  eligible  for  school  but  who,  for  unfortunate  reasons,  are  not  in 
regular  attendance.  We  should  also  recognise  that  there  are  many 
thousands  more  for  whom  special  programs  have  been  provided. 
Among  these  are  thousands  of  older  youth,  deaf  and  blind  children, 
orphans  and  indigent  youth,  as  well  as  parents  and  other  adults.  In 
view  of  this  impressive  procession  of  young  humanity  and  the  count- 
less varieties  of  conditions  which  the  school  population  represents,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a function  as  vital  as  education  should  be  con- 
stantly widening  its  sphere  of  service  and  influence. 

To  appreciate  more  adequately  the  expanding  educational  service,  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  special  groups  of  learners  may  be 
appropriate  here.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  consider  nursery  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  programs  for  older  youth,  adults,  and  parents. 

2.  Nursery  Schools 

The  present  trend  in  nursery  school  development,  which  springs 
from  a general  demand,  is  to  incorporate  it  with  the  public  school 
system.  These  extensions  of  the  educational  program  provide  appro- 
priate learning  situations  for  children  from  two  to  four  years  of  age. 
The  cheery  sunlit  playroom  of  the  nursery  school,  with  provisions 
for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  needs  of  children,  makes  it 
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possible  for  these  young  children  to  acquire  necessary  social  adapta- 
tions  and  general  improvements  in  their  ways  of  living. 

The  expansion  of  education  to  reach  the  preschool  child  has  re- 
ceived  vigorous  impetus  through  the  vast  Works  Progress  Adminis' 
tration  Program  in  recent  years.  This  Federal  service,  in  partnership 
with  the  State  and  local  school  officials,  is  exercising  a pervasive  and 
permanent  effect  on  education.  Through  approximately  fifteen  hum 
dred  nursery  schools  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  benefited  not  only  by  a 
program  designed  to  alleviate  difficulties  in  health  and  nutrition,  but 
to  provide  positive  growth  in  physical  and  social  development. 


3.  Junior  Colleges 

The  junior  college,  more  recent  than  nursery  schools,  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  expanding  conception  of  education.  Its  function 
is  to  extend  popular  education  two  years  beyond  the  secondary  school 
period  and  to  replace  the  first  two  years  of  college  life.  The  junior 
college  is  an  upward  extension  of  education. 


4.  Older  Youth 

Various  efforts  to  provide  regular  education  for  older  youth  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  in  school,  are  another  example  of  our  expand' 
ing  educational  policy.  The  new  Attendance  Law,  which  raises  the 
school  age  of  youth  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  was  promulgated  for 
this  very  end.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a vast  number  of  older  youth 
who  require  educational  guidance  and  opportunity.  If  education  is 
to  fulfill  its  just  responsibility,  it  must  extend  to  these  youth  the  serv' 
ice  they  require. 

The  types  of  educational  activity  that  are  offered  these  members  of 
the  present  generation  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  include  resi' 
dence  camps  for  unemployed;  post  graduate  activities  in  secondary 
schools;  evening  secondary  schools;  community  centers  of  education 
and  recreation;  playground  programs;  radio  and  forum  projects; 
community  health  service;  library  opportunities;  educational  excur' 
sions;  study  groups,  and  summer  schools. 

Various  Federal  agencies  have  given  force  in  extending  educational 
and  recreational  opportunities  to  our  older  youth.  The  National 
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Youth  Administration  has  made  it  possible  for  thousands  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  secondary  school.  The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion  Corps  has  provided  a program  to  absorb  the  leisure  time  of  un- 
employed youth  in  constructive  physical  and  social  activities.  The 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  established  recreational  and  edu- 
cational centers  for  the  social  adjustment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  out-of-school  youth.  From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  the  expanding 
program  of  education  is  going  forward  not  only  on  many  fronts,  but 
with  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies. 

5.  Adults 

Typical  also  of  our  expanding  education  program  are  various  pro- 
visions for  the  cultural  and  social  needs  of  adults.  Social  progress 
develops  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  folks  who  completed  formal  educa- 
tion only  a few  years  ago  are  now  finding  it  desirable  to  make  new 
adjustments  in  their  contemporary  lives  through  adult  education.  This 
reeducation  program  is  gradually  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school.  The  tendency  is  to  develop  a continuing  program 
which  articulates  with  the  secondary  school. 

The  activities  which  comprise  adult  education  meet  a wide  variety 
of  adult  needs.  Among  them  are  cultural  projects,  recreational  ac- 
tivities, creative  experiences,  naturalization  programs,  and  provisions 
for  the  development  of  special  talents,  a broad  social  vision,  and  a new 
citizenship.  These  advantages  and  opportunities  are  made  possible 
in  this  expanding  program  in  the  interest  of  adult  education  through 
part-time  evening  schools,  day  classes,  study  groups,  correspondence 
classes,  and  cooperative  units. 

The  adult  program  like  that  for  preschool  children  and  older  youth 

has  been  effectively  supplemented  through  Federal  agencies  such  ^ 

the  Works  Progress  Administration.  These  have  both  established  ^ 

extended  education  for  adults.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  Vv0c  °r’ 

•«stic 

Progress  Administration  educational  projects,  approximately  foe 
million  adults  in  the  United  States  have  received  the  benefit  of  social, 
recreational,  and  educational  opportunities  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  unavailable.  The  widespread  interests  created  through  these 
projects  has  stimulated  hundreds  of  communities  to  establish  adult 
education  programs  of  their  own. 
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One  of  the  major  services  to  education  under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  Program  has  been  the  successful  attack  on  illiteracy. 
The  estimated  four  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  folks  in 
America  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write  constitute  a condition 
which  invites  the  further  extension  of  our  educational  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

Adult  civic  education  is  one  of  the  newer  extensions  of  the  educa- 
tion  program.  It  comprises  group  discussions  under  the  forum  pro- 
cedure on  current  social  and  economic  problems.  International  as 
well  as  national  issues  are  made  understandable  through  adult  civic 
education. 


6.  Parents 

Because  of  their  special  needs,  parents  are  offered  educational 
services  somewhat  different  from  those  for  adults  generally.  Modern 
parents  are  asking,  what  shall  I do  when  my  child  destroys,  fights, 
teases  his  sister,  neglects  to  hand  up  his  clothes,  forgets  to  brush  his 
teeth?  These,  and  other  questions  with  far  more  serious  implications, 
often  times  require  analysis  and  understanding  which  parents  can 
possess  only  by  systematic  study.  The  expanding  educational  function 
therefore  reaches  out  to  accommodate  this  vital  need  on  the  part  of 
parents.  The  entire  problem  of  rearing  children  judiciously  is  one 
that  calls  for  assistance  from  education. 


c 
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V ENVIRONMENT  AS  EDUCATION 


1.  Learning  From  Life. 

Learning  is  not  confined  to  the  school.  It  not  only  continues 
throughout  life,  but  takes  place  in  every  living  experience.  The  inv 
pact  of  every  force  and  factor  in  the  waking  life  of  a child  exercises  an 
educational  influence  that  is  either  positive  or  negative. 

It  little  matters  whether  the  object  or  the  experience  occurs  in 
school,  after  school,  or  away  from  school.  It  little  matters  whether 
it  occurs  to  the  child  in  the  morning  or  evening,  in  summer  or  winter. 
The  true  conception  of  education  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  every 
such  experience.  This  is  reasonable  because  every  such  experience 
registers  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  affects  his  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  development. 

Since  learning  takes  place  even  through  the  passive  influence  of 
environment,  environment  may  be  conceived  as  education.  What 
vast  educational  opportunities  and  influences  lie  about  every  child, 
youth,  and  adult  in  every  community!  Even  in  the  scattered  country' 
side  are  situations  rich  in  learning  possibilities.  Every  home  is  an  ex' 
tension  education  center  with  possibilities  of  learning  that  are  too 
obvious  to  mention.  Every  form  constitutes  a social  and  economic 
unit  in  which  a child  may  learn  to  adapt  itself  to  a natural  pattern 
of  life.  The  school,  with  its  cross-section  of  population,  its  common 
purpose,  its  interdependent  activities,  its  common  responsibilities,  its 
mutual  cooperative  spirit,  is  another  portion  of  the  child’s  environment 
which  is  replete  with  opportunities  for  his  better  adjustment  to  life. 

The  environment  of  every  child  is  characterized  by  organizations 
such  as  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  and  civic  societies.  The  child  finds  in  his 
environment  such  stimulating  channels  of  communication  as  the  radio, 
telephone,  post  office,  railroad,  and  airplane.  He  meets  a variety  of 
persons  engaged  in  a variety  of  social  services.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  salesmen,  school  and  health  officials,  the  family  doctor, 
peddlers,  visitors,  friends,  relatives,  and  tourists.  Also  characteristic 
of  rural  environment  are  wild  life,  caves,  woods,  rocks,  rivers,  and 
lakes.  He  frequently  comes  in  contact  with  relics,  ancient  sites, 
antiques,  old  canal  beds,  and  the  like.  And  usually  in  his  comings  and 
goings  he  will  have  occasion  to  observe  filling  stations,  ice  cream 
plants,  creameries,  saw  mills,  green  houses,  and  stores. 
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These  are  characteristic  materials  of  learning  in  our  expanding  con- 
ception  of  education.  The  part  they  play  in  the  educational  growth 
of  the  child  may  be  favorably  compared  to  the  part  played  by  the 
more  conventional  materials  of  the  classroom. 


2.  The  School  Journey 

The  genuine  educational  potentialities  in  these  elements  of  environ' 
ment  are  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  proper,  if  not  indes- 
pensable  materials  of  instruction.  Cities  and  large  communities  that 
find  these  rich  elements  too  far  removed  from  the  school  centers  plan 
educational  excursions  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  these  learning 
situations.  The  public  likewise  recognizes  the  desirability  of  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  natural  environment  as  a means  of  education. 
School  districts  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tive  body  of  the  people  to  finance  appropriate  educational  trips  at  pub' 
lie  expense.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  now  preparing 
an  informal  pamphlet  to  aid  schools  in  converting  such  journeys  into 
the  most  practical  educational  values. 


3.  Integration  of  Experiences 

In  this  phase  of  expansion  of  our  educational  program  the  principle 
of  integration  of  experiences  is  of  high  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
essential  that  interrelation  of  the  various  elements  in  the  child’s  em 
vironment  be  appreciated,  but  their  total  relation  to  his  life  as  an 
individual  and  as  a member  of  the  larger  social  group  should  be 
clarified  and  impressed  in  his  developing  mind.  Thus,  as  the  con' 
ception  of  education  expands,  integration  becomes  increasingly  im' 
portant.  It  attempts  to  bring  home,  community,  and  school  together 
in  a new  relationship — each  playing  an  interdependent  role  in  pre' 
paring  the  child  for  maturity.  Education  makes  these  experiences 
articulate  and  directs  the  wholesome  and  stimulating  impact  of  their 
socializing  force  upon  the  developing  child  in  a systematic  manner. 
All  conditions  of  the  child’s  life  must  be  adapted  to  the  development 
within  the  body,  mind,  and  heart,  which  constitutes  the  basis  for 
worthy  living. 
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VI  PRESENT  INTERESTS  AND  NEEDS 


1.  A Scientific  Approach 

The  expansion  of  public  education  is  going  forward  on  a scientific 
basis.  Continual  studies  and  surveys  are  in  progress  and  the  broaden- 
ing  process  is  developing  on  the  basis  of  actual  findings  and  conditions. 
On  discovering  that  school  populations  of  relatively  large  size  are 
able  to  enjoy  more  efficient  and  wider  programs  of  learning,  the 
forces  that  advance  education  in  Pennsylvania  immediately  outlined  a 
program  of  merging  schools  in  the  interest  of  better  instruction  in  the 
rural  areas.  Extended  transportation  facilities  were  arranged  to  trans- 
port pupils  who  resided  too  far  from  school  to  permit  regular  attend- 
ance. After  it  became  clearly  evident  that  hundreds  of  children  in 
our  schools  were  denied  adequate  educational  opportunities  on  ac- 
count of  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  a program  of  special  education 
was  launched.  This  program  entailed  more  frequent  and  more  thor- 
ough medical  examinations  of  children,  the  testing  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing with  accurate  instruments,  and  the  provision  for  removing  defects 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  pupils  to  the  point  where 
reasonable  progress  and  comfort  were  assured. 

These  new  developments  were  brought  to  pass  on  the  sound  basis 
of  actual  needs  revealed  by  study  and  experience  over  a period  of 
many  years.  Thus  the  expansion  of  education  service,  far  from  ad- 
vancing haphazardly,  is  proceeding  on  a most  practical  basis. 


2.  Exploring  New  Fields 

As  new  interests  and  needs  develop,  education  must  explore  and 
provide  for  new  fields  of  learning.  In  pioneer  days  a very  limited 
scholastic  program  was  sufficient  for  the  literary  and  other  educational 
requirements  of  these  sturdy  folks.  The  increasing  population,  to- 
gether with  the  evolution  of  ways  of  life  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
stantly changing  social  order,  imposed  upon  education  the  serious 
responsibility  of  extending  its  arms  of  service  in  new  directions.  Thus 
one  by  one  new  areas  of  instruction  appeared  on  the  educational  hori- 
zon. Among  these  are  aviation,  conservation,  crime  prevention,  safety 
education,  leisure,  homemaking,  and  vocations.  Still  others  that  have 
made  their  way  into  our  broader  program  are:  business  and  commerce, 
industrial  education,  fine  arts,  auto  mechanics,  recreational  activities, 
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library  programs,  vocational  rehabilitation,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
home  relations,  educational  forums,  and  television. 

A brief  glance  at  the  nature  and  scope  of  some  of  these  relatively 
new  fields  may  reveal  the  social  significance  and  general  trends  of  the 
expanding  functions  of  modern  education. 


3.  Aviation 

The  widespread  developments  in  aviation  and  the  technical  nature 
of  its  numerous  branches  have  given  impetus  to  the  development  of  an 
educational  program  that  will  provide  for  this  active  interest  of  our 
present  generation.  Education,  therefore,  has  extended  its  program 
to  include  the  preparation  of  youth,  not  only  for  participation  in  this 
activity,  but  for  a better  understanding  of  its  implications  for  social 
progress.  This  expansion  comprises  instruction  in  the  history  and 
background  of  aviation  together  with  some  practice  in  airplane  and 
engine  mechanics. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  America  is  already  air-minded,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  so.  There  is  likewise  little  doubt  that  one 
of  the  most  significant  future  developments  of  our  nation  will  progress 
in  accordance  with  revelations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  pertaining 
to  air  commerce.  For  this  reason,  one  of  the  major  expansions  of 
education  will  inevitably  develop  in  that  direction. 


4.  Conservation 

The  whole  field  of  conservation,  which  is  a national  problem,  con- 
stitutes another  area  into  which  the  educational  program  is  extending. 
Our  people  look  to  the  schools  to  develop  in  the  oncoming  generation 
a disposition  to  utilise  our  vast  material  heritage  to  the  best  benefit 
of  the  people;  they  look  to  the  schools  to  guide  youth  in  making 
adjustments  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  resources  available 
to  serve  these  needs.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  our 
mountains  and  meadows,  the  wakening  of  public  opinion  to  the  need 
for  preservation  of  our  present  resources,  the  promotion  of  a national 
interest  in  conservation,  and  the  conducting  of  intelligent  researches  in 
this  field,  are  all  within  the  province  of  our  expanding  program  of 
education. 
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5.  Crime  Prevention 

The  conflicting  interests  which  characterise  the  complexity  of  con' 
temporary  life  give  rise  to  serious  problems  in  social  relations  which 
frequently  result  in  criminal  action.  This  problem  in  America  has 
reached  tremendous  proportions.  It  involves  about  two  million  of  our 
citizens  directly,  and  the  entire  population  indirectly.  In  addition  to 
the  inevitable  tensions  of  human  relations  derived  from  contemporary 
social  life,  such  causes  as  mental  defects,  a lack  of  moral  sense,  pov- 
erty,  negative  influence  of  improper  literature,  motion  pictures,  radios, 
and  the  like,  add  to  the  trend  toward  crime  and  delinquency. 

By  the  institution  of  such  broadly  educational  services  as  mental 
hygiene,  eugenics,  child  guidance,  mental  clinics,  recreational  projects, 
and  social  engineering  education  can  go  far  in  eliminating  the  causes 
of  this  overwhelming  and  devastating  blight  in  our  social  life.  The 
school,  because  it  deals  with  all  the  children  at  a very  young  age,  is  in 
a strategic  position  to  perform  this  service  more  effectively  and  more 
uniformly  than  possibly  any  other  agency  or  institution.  Thus  CO' 
operation  in  crime  prevention  becomes  one  of  the  expanding  functions 
of  education. 


6.  Safety  Education 

Not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  function  of  crime  prevention  in  the 
expanding  conception  of  education  is  the  conservation  of  life  and 
health  from  accident  and  disease.  All  about  us  on  highways,  in 
homes,  factories,  schoolhouses,  and  streets  lurk  hazards  that  work 
untold  damage  to  the  unprepared.  The  development  of  attitudes  and 
habits  in  the  lives  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  that  will  protect  them 
from  these  dangers,  is  a direct  responsibility  of  public  education. 


7.  Leisure 

The  adoption  of  a forty-hour  work  law  in  our  Commonwealth  has 
a serious  implication  for  our  expanding  program  of  education.  It 
suggests  an  emphasis  upon  leisure'time  education  rather  than  upon  an 
extension  of  the  vocational  program.  The  everdncreasing  margin  of 
leisure  time,  coupled  to  the  fact  that  natural  recreational  activities  are 
diminishing,  creates  a universal  problem  that  calls  for  educational 
service. 
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Human  ingenuity  has  devised  numberless  modern  devices  and  diver' 
sions  for  leisure  enjoyment.  There  can  be  no  lack  of  diversion  in  the 
midst  of  pleasure  cars,  motion  pictures,  widespread  sports,  abundant 
books,  numberless  hobbies,  club  programs,  social  occasions,  museum 
exhibits,  travel,  creative  crafts,  outdoor  activities,  folk  festivals, 
dramatics,  recreational  centers,  and  the  like. 

The  crucial  problem  which  must  be  met  by  our  expanding  program 
of  education  is  the  development  in  our  children  and  youth  of  the  judi- 
cious  selection  and  use  of  these  various  leisure  pursuits.  It  is  for 
education  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  understanding  in  these  activities 
so  that  they  may  return  to  the  individual  the  values  he  recognises  for 
himself  and  the  general  welfare. 


8.  Homemaking 

The  expanding  conception  of  education  is  constantly  challenged  by 
the  ever'changing  interests  and  activities  of  family  life  in  America. 
New  discoveries  with  reference  to  diet,  modern  machinery  for  mixing 
foods,  ironing  clothes,  sterilising  utensils,  weighing  domestic  supplies, 
packing  goods,  sealing  perishables,  lighting  and  heating  homes,  ad' 
justing  clothes,  and  the  like,  are  a constant  challenge  to  education,  for 
it  is  the  province  of  our  expanding  program  to  prepare  youth  to  live 
in  the  modern  home  as  well  as  to  live  in  other  centers  of  human 
activity. 

Children  must  be  taught  such  attitudes  and  habits  with  respect  to 
their  home  life  as  will  enable  them  to  live  happier,  brighter,  and  more 
abundant  lives.  Such  preparation  involves  the  choice,  care,  and  repair 
of  clothing,  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  several  members  of  the 
home,  principles  of  home  ownership  and  renting,  budgeting  income 
and  expenses,  household  repair  work,  economical  buying,  caring  for 
children,  cooperating  with  neighbors,  sympathising  with  the  sick,  and 
rejoicing  with  the  happy. 


9.  Vocations 

Nowhere  has  the  expanding  function  of  education  been  more 
needed  than  in  the  preparation  of  our  youth  for  service  careers  in 
modern  society.  This  phase  of  education  is  at  once  the  most  needed 
and  the  most  challenging  to  meet.  Contemporary  life  is  shifting  its 
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points  of  emphasis  at  such  a rapid  rate  that  it  is  difficult  for  education 
to  keep  pace  in  the  vocational  program.  If  our  expanding  program 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  preparing  individuals  for  efficient  serv' 
ice  in  the  professions,  agriculture,  homemaking,  business,  the  distribm 
tive  occupations,  and  the  rest  of  the  six-hundred  or  more  specific 
vocations  that  are  in  current  practice,  it  behooves  those  charged  with 
this  responsibility  to  keep  pace  with  the  innovations  that  are  con' 
stantly  taking  place  in  these  practical  services. 

The  expanding  functions  of  education  accept  this  challenge  and 
have  organised,  in  addition  to  the  regular  public  school  system,  such 
supplementary  services  as  vocational  schools,  part'time  schools,  trade 
schools,  extension  schools,  correspondence  programs,  institutes,  emer' 
gency  education  programs,  and  the  like.  Education  does  not  stop  with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  vocations  but  endeavors  to  follow 
through  with  a guidance  program  that  will  tend  to  lead  the  individual 
into  a vocation  well  suited  to  his  natural  gifts,  and  further  to  assist 
him  in  making  whatever  other  adjustments  are  essential  to  his  voca- 
tional  efficiency  and  happiness. 

A large  percentage  of  our  people,  young  and  old,  have  occasion 
to  enjoy  many  devices  involving  the  use  of  electricity.  How  common 
are  automobiles,  radios,  elevators,  electric  trains,  motion  pictures,  elec- 
trie  stoves!  Intelligent  modern  living  requires  that  we  be  not  only 
conversant  with  these  modern  conveniences,  but  that  we  have  a knowb 
edge  of  their  fundamental  principles  and  uses.  This  modern  need 
has  called  for  a further  extension  of  our  conception  of  vocational 
education. 
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In  no  phase  of  education  are  the  expanding  functions  more  vital 
nor  more  evident  than  in  the  curriculum.  The  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum  is  that  it  must  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  those  who  participate  in  its  activities.  From 
the  simple  life  of  our  pioneering  forefathers  to  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  society,  these  needs  and  interests  of  children  and  youth 
have  changed  with  a swiftness  that  is  difficult  to  describe.  Accord' 
ingly,  the  three  R’s  that  engaged  the  interest  of  colonial  children  have 
expanded  into  a modern  program  that  has  tried  to  keep  pace  with 
social  progress. 

The  broader  curriculum  is  based  upon  the  areas  of  interest  in 
modern  life.  Accordingly,  in  the  broader  conception  of  education,  the 
curriculum  comprises  such  aspects  of  contemporary  life  as:  health  and 
freedom  from  accident;  emotional  balance  and  mental  stability; 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time;  affection  of  friends;  congenial  family 
life — housing,  clothing,  food;  good  citizenship  in  a democracy;  voca' 
tional  fitness;  esthetic  appreciation — cultural  and  recreational  freedom 
in  discovering  and  believing  verifiable  truth,  and  religious  freedom 
and  moral  responsibility. 

The  stages  through  which  the  expanding  curriculum  has  evolved 
in  America  may  be  described  in  seven  phases  of  development. 


1.  The  Tool  Stage — Colonial  Period 

The  curriculum  used  in  colonial  times  might  be  designated  as  “the 
tool  stage.”  At  that  time  boys  and  girls  were  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetical  computation.  The  reading  and  writing  used  at  that 
time  was  mainly  religious  in  character.  They  were  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  other  religious  material.  In  other  words, 
the  tool  stage  in  the  colonial  period,  we  might  say,  had  a religious 
motive. 


2.  Subject  Matter  Stage — 1800-1850 

Following  the  colonial  period,  and  beginning  about  1800,  additional 
materials  over  and  beyond  the  tools  of  knowledge  were  used.  Large 
bodies  of  subject  matter  were  added  to  the  narrow  curriculum  of 
colonial  times  and  we  call  this  the  “subject  matter  stage.” 
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Between  the  period  1800  and  1850,  such  subject  matter  contribm 
tions  as  history,  geography,  civics,  physiology,  and  the  like  were  added 
to  the  so-called  tools  of  knowledge.  When  the  subject  matter  stage  in 
curriculum  development  occurred,  the  tools  were  not  eliminated.  The 
new  material  was  added  to  the  old  foundation  program  and  in  this 
way  it  was  greatly  improved.  You  built  the  new  upon  the  old  founda- 
tions  and  we  have  the  theory  of  apperception.  We  might  say  that  the 
motive  was  classical  since  the  material  introduced  in  the  subject  matter 
stage  was  not  limited  to  Scripture,  but  some  of  the  better  literature 
was  used  for  reading  purposes,  and  the  subject  matter  material  used 
was  of  a much  more  classical  character. 


3.  Adult  Education  Stage — 1850-1900 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  curriculum  entered 
its  third  stage.  This  I like  to  call  the  “adult  education  stage.”  From 
about  1850  to  about  1900  you  had  a different  type  of  material  intro- 
duced  into  the  curriculum.  Our  thinking  went  scientific.  We  looked 
around  and  found  out  what  adults  did  and  then  attempted  to  formu' 
late  a program  in  terms  of  adult  needs.  We  found  men  worked  on 
the  farm,  and  agriculture  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  We  soon 
found  that  men  worked  in  the  industries,  and  industrial  arts  was  im 
troduced  into  the  curriculum.  We  found  that  both  men  and  women 
were  employed  in  business,  and  the  commercial  courses  were  added  to 
the  curriculum.  We  found  that  women  did  sewing  and  cooking  in 
the  homes  and  then  our  homemaking  courses  were  added.  Between 
the  period  1850  and  1900  many  other  practical  arts  activities  were 
added  to  the  curriculum. 


4.  Child  Activity  Stage — 1900-1915 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Dewey  reemphasized  one 
of  Rousseau’s  principles  of  education;  that  is,  that  education  is  not 
preparation  for  life — education  is  life.  When  the  child  activity  stage 
developed,  the  school  curriculum  did  not  throw  overboard  the  contrh 
butions  of  the  adult  activity  stage,  the  subject  matter  stage,  and  the 
tool  stage,  but  rather  added  and  enriched  the  preceding  materials. 
The  motive  in  the  child  activity  stage  was  biological.  The  theory  of 
the  child  activity  stage  was  to  have  boys  and  girls  participate  in 
meaningful  activities  and  rich  experiences.  The  emphasis  was  upon 
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lifelike  experiences.  The  pupils  go  to  the  farm,  into  industries,  to 
the  museum,  and  come  back  and  report  their  experiences.  The  cur' 
riculum  at  this  stage  was  considered  to  be  all  the  activities  and  experi- 
ences in  which  the  pupils  participate  both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 


5.  Creative  Education  Stage — 1915-1925 

Following  closely  on  the  child  activity  stage  comes  the  creative 
education  stage,  or  the  project  matter.  The  motive  here  is  clearly 
psychological.  Some  of  our  frontier  thinkers  feel  that  we  should 
emphasise  intrinsic  rather  than  extrinsic  subject  matter  to  stimulate 
creative  activities.  Hughes  Mearns  worked  with  a group  of  children 
and  produced  “Creative  Youth.”  This  is  a striking  example  of  what 
children  can  do  in  creative  education.  The  possibilities  of  creative 
imagination  in  the  field  of  art,  music,  drama,  and  other  worthwhile 
activities  are  easily  stimulated  and  are  truly  educative.  The  theory 
underlying  this  stage  is  that  the  urge  should  come  from  within  rather 
than  from  without. 


6.  The  Character  Education  Stage — 1925-1935 

Character  education  stage  in  curriculum  development  is  based  on  the 
the  sociological  motive.  Perhaps  each  of  the  social  goals  in  education 
have  made  their  contributions  to  the  building  of  individual  character. 
More  and  more  we  want  to  emphasize  the  altruistic  side  of  life.  The 
building  of  the  individual  character  is  and  always  has  been  the  high' 
est  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  education.  More  recently  this  particular 
objective  has  been  greatly  emphasized  and  we  like  to  think  of  the 
activities  and  experiences  emphasizing  this  aspect  of  education  as  the 
character  education  stage. 

John  Dewey’s  new  definition  of  education,  that  we  must  teach  boys 
and  girls  to  work  for  and  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
think  and  judge  for  themselves,  is  contributing  much  to  the  charac' 
ter  education  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  develop  the  “we” 
spirit,  submerge  the  “I  love  me”  spirit,  and  substitute  for  it  “we  love 
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7.  Integrated  Personality  Stage — 1935 

The  latest  stage  of  curriculum  development  is  the  integrated  per- 
sonality stage.  The  emphasis  in  this  stage  of  the  development  of 
curriculum  materials  is  on  influencing  the  whole  child.  The  motive 
underlying  this  stage  is  philosophical.  We  want  to  see  the  pupil  in 
his  several  parts,  but  we  want  also  to  see  the  entire  pupil.  We  must 
develop  the  all-around  individual.  The  scientific  seems  to  stress  a 
program  of  analysis,  the  philosophical  emphasises  the  process  of  syn- 
thesis. It  is  somewhat  easy  to  take  a watch  apart;  it  is  more  difficult 
to  put  it  together. 

We  can  formulate  many  programs  to  minister  to  various  aspects  in 
the  development  of  the  child,  but  somewhere  along  the  line  some  plan 
must  be  made  to  see  that  the  child  gets  the  all-around  development, 
and  that  his  personality  is  respected.  This  last  stage  is  being  popularly 
called  the  integrated  personality  stage. 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  the  expanding  curriculum  you  will  observe 
that  the  curriculum  has  passed  through  seven  stages  of  development; 
(1)  the  tool  stage,  (2)  subject  matter  stage,  (3)  adult  education 
stage,  (4)  child  activity  stage,  (5)  creative  education  stage,  (6) 
character  education  stage,  and  finally  (7)  the  integrated  personality 
stage — the  period  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

In  my  own  experience,  I have  seen  the  development  of  the  last  five 
of  these  stages  of  curriculum  development;  I am  not  old  enough  to 
remember  a school  limited  to  the  tool  stage.  I went  to  a rural  school 
where  the  curriculum  was  virtually  limited  to  the  tool  and  subject 
matter  materials.  During  my  lifetime  five  subsequent  stages  have  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  each  one  making  a fine  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. Each  stage  has  been  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  preceding 
materials  and  each  stage  has  made  its  definite  contribution,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  curriculum  materials  are  better  developed  and  better 
adapted  to  child  growth  than  at  any  preceding  time  in  my  experience. 

The  modern  education  program  is  based  upon  purposeful  activities 
and  rich  experiences  in  terms  of  childrens1  interests,  abilities,  needs, 
and  adult  insight,  and  all  resulting  in  reflective  thinking. 
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1.  Variety  of  Agencies 

Two  current  complimentary  developments  are  apparent  in  modern 
education.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  education  is  expand' 
ing  into  practically  every  area  of  human  experience  and  interest;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that  other  social  agencies  and  institu- 
tions  of  society  are  extending  their  programs  to  meet  various  educa' 
tional  needs.  In  fact,  many  of  these  organizations  of  society  are 
primarily  educational.  Among  these  are  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
home  economics  extension,  parent'teachers  associations,  youth  centers, 
public  libraries,  Scouts,  and  art  clubs. 

Many  others  which  sponsor  more  specialized  projects  have  education 
as  a part  of  their  service.  In  this  class  are  the  Grange,  the  various 
lodges  and  fraternal  organizations,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  boys  clubs,  music 
clubs,  social  clubs,  service  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  community  centers, 
neighborhood  houses,  welfare  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
patriotic  organizations,  veterans  organizations,  recreational  associa- 
tions,  and  planning  groups.  Even  many  of  our  industries  today  have 
established  educational  programs  as  part  of  their  in'service  activities. 


2.  Government 

Government  itself — Federal,  State  and  local — has  also  responded  to 
the  need  of  cooperating  with  public  education  in  its  rapidly  expanding 
functions.  The  administration  of  public  education  in  Pennsylvania  is 
officially  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  But  our 
Department  is  assisted  and  supported  in  this  great  program  by  other 
units  of  the  Government. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  promotes  the  annual 
Farm  Show,  which  is  essentially  an  educational  agency  for  the  rural 
population.  It  likewise  cooperates  with  our  department  officials  in 
the  development  of  enriched  programs  for  the  agricultural  depart' 
ments  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Department  of  Flighways  has  a constantly  developing  program 
of  safety  education  which  effectively  supplements  much  of  the  work  in 
this  field  that  our  Department  is  developing.  The  numerous  school 
patrols  that  are  seen  in  communities  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania  are 
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assisted  in  their  organization  by  patrolmen  who  function  under  the 
Department  of  Highways. 

Our  annual  medical  examination  of  school  children  is  largely  spon- 
sored  by  the  Department  of  Health,  which  likewise  supervises  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse  in  preventing  disease  and  combating  epi- 
demics. Vaccination,  which  is  a prerequisite  for  admission  to  schools, 
is  also  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health.  This  Department 
has  also  developed  a system  of  school  sanitation  which  is  enforced 
throughout  the  State. 

Further  guarantees  of  safety  for  the  children  of  our  schools  are 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  which  not  only 
inspects  the  plants  for  new  school  buildings,  but  inspects  the  physical 
safety  of  buildings  in  use.  Furthermore  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  sponsors  conferences  and  institutes  which  are  motivated  en- 
tirely by  educational  needs.  These  interrelations  of  government 
agencies  in  the  expanding  program  of  education  forcefully  reveal  the 
distance  we  have  traveled  from  the  simple  educational  program  of 
fifty  years  ago. 


3.  Other  Institutions 

Further  evidence  of  the  expansion  of  public  education  into  new 
areas  of  social  life  are  seen  in  the  increasing  tendency  of  industry  to 
appeal  to  educational  institutions  for  the  solution  of  some  of  its  most 
complicated  problems.  Educational  institutions  as  well  as  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  research  centers,  are  frequently  in  demand 
to  extend  their  services  to  corporations  and  large  business  enterprises. 

The  rich  stream  of  musical  production  pouring  through  the  radio 
is  a phase  of  the  expanding  program  of  public  education.  Every- 
where is  noted  the  growing  interest  in  the  field  of  music  and  the 
development  of  symphony  orchestras  and  bands  which  are  resulting 
from  the  ever-growing  program  of  public  education.  The  increasing 
number  of  art  exhibits,  the  frequent  employment  of  art  advisers  in 
industry,  and  the  adoption  of  conventional  art  standards  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings,  are  further  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  the  expanding  program  of  education  in  our  Commonwealth. 

While  I have  referred  incidentally  to  the  excellent  contributions  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  CCC,  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, in  my  previous  remarks,  I should  like  to  point  out  here  more 
specifically  some  of  the  aspects  of  these  practical  educational  programs. 
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4.  National  Youth  Administration 

The  increasingly  rapid  changes  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
during  the  past  two  decades  gave  rise  to  the  necessity  for  a program 
of  extension  education  which  is  organized  into  such  phases  as  immi- 
grant  education,  extension  elementary  and  secondary  education,  par' 
ent  education,  community  centers,  summer  secondary  schools, 
university  extension  service,  and  home-study  courses.  More  and  more 
it  has  become  evident  that  if  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to 
become  and  remain  socially  competent,  society  must  provide  a continu' 
ing  education  for  continuing  readjustment. 

a.  Finding  Facts 

A program  of  studenUaid  and  part'time  employment  which  recog' 
nized  the  need  of  increased  social  opportunities  was  instituted  in  1935 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  organization  is  making  prog' 
ress  in  its  careful  and  extensive  analysis  of  the  youth  problem  in  our 
Nation.  The  first  step  towards  solving  America’s  youth  problem  was 
finding  the  facts  about  youth  between  sixteen  and  twenty'five  years 
of  age.  An  examination  of  100,000  young  men  and  women  disclosed 
that  seventy'five  per  cent  suffer  from  some  sort  of  health  defect,  such 
as  diseased  tonsils,  defective  vision,  and  carious  teeth.  The  curtailing 
of  free  medical  care  and  recreational  facilities  during  the  depression 
is  felt  to  be  largely  the  cause  of  these  defects.  An  employment,  as 
well  as  an  educational  problem,  is  seen  in  the  discovery  that  only  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  youth  of  secondary  school  age  stayed  in  school  and  that 
only  fifteen  per  cent  of  those  above  secondary  school  age  entered 
college. 

b.  Continuing  Education 

The  youth  education  program  is  designed  chiefly  to  grant  assistance 
to  the  sixteen  to  twenty'five  year  group  so  as  to  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuation  in  school  of  young  men  and  women  whose  education  has 
been  interrupted.  In  addition  to  the  educational  aid,  phases  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  program  include  the  establishment  of 
educational  and  recreational  youth  centers,  guidance  work,  and  as' 
sistance  in  placement.  A large  per  cent  of  the  personnel  for  this  service 
was  furnished  by  the  Education  and  Recreation  Division  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 
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c.  Directing  the  Energy  of  Youth 

Much  has  been  done  to  absorb  the  interests  and  energy  of  idle 
youth  by  the  regular  secondary  schools,  the  junior  colleges,  and  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  by  part-time  and  evening 
classes,  civilian  conservation  corps,  programs,  and  trade  and  technical 
schools.  Many  private  agencies  have  likewise  contributed  to  the  ac- 
tivities  for  this  group.  But  despite  these  many  efforts,  there  are  many 
communities  in  which  educational  programs  are  poorly  coordinated 
from  the  standpoint  of  serving  out-of-school  youth  effectively.  The 
National  Youth  Administration  program  offers  suggestions  and  as- 
sistance  to  communities  interested  in  providing  adequate  opportunities 
for  these  unemployed  out-of-school  young  people. 

d.  Student-Aid 

The  National  Youth  Administration  offers  to  communities  student' 
aid,  making  it  possible  for  many  young  people  to  remain  in  public 
school  and  college.  This  service  is  worked  out  through  the  coopera' 
tion  of  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  also  makes  possible  the  part' 
time  employment  of  young  men  and  women  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five.  Under  guidance,  the  youth  of  the  community  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  working  on  playgrounds,  in  hospitals,  in  social 
agencies,  and  in  many  other  fields  of  work  for  which  they  may  qualify. 
It  is  especially  concerned  in  the  development  of  educational,  recrea' 
tional,  guidance  and  employment  opportunity  for  youth. 

5.  Works  Progress  Administration  Recreation  and  Education  Program 

Another  extensive  and  effective  program  of  education  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  with  the  coopera' 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
splendid  opportunities  for  adults  and  children  begun  in  1933  under 
the  CWA  and  SERB  were  continued,  after  1935,  under  the  new  pro- 
gram  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Education  and  Recrea- 
tional  Division. 

The  program  is  effecting  favorable  results  in  two  directions.  First, 
in  providing  opportunities  for  unemployed  youth  and  adults  to  spend 
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their  hours  of  free  time  wholesomely  and  profitably,  and  second,  by 
providing  employment  to  many  people  who  are  qualified  through 
education  and  experience  to  conduct  the  program  and  assume  the 
leadership  in  this  rehabilitation  process. 

The  youth  problem  is  still  one  of  the  most  serious  that  confronts 
public  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  many  respects  the  adult  problem  facing  public  education  is 
similar  to  the  youth  problem.  Here,  too,  are  men  and  women  in  the 
midst  of  a world  of  confusion  without  employment  and  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  social  implications  of  their  situation  but  utterly  helpless 
to  work  out  their  worldly  salvation.  It  has  been  the  definite  phi' 
losophy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Program  in  Penn' 
sylvania,  since  its  inception,  to  assist  these  men  and  women  to  make 
adjustments  necessary  to  the  solution  of  their  individual  problem. 


a.  Finding  a Place  for  Youth 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  is  making  every  effort  to 
assist  youth  out  of  school  in  finding  a place  in  the  social  and  vocational 
scheme  of  life  best  suited  to  their  character  and  ability.  The  various 
types  of  work  which  can  be  developed  to  serve  this  purpose  include 
the  organisation  of  recreational  and  other  community  activities,  the 
development  of  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  areas,  the  extension  of 
sound  health,  sanitation,  safety  and  domestic  science  practices,  the 
improvement  of  public  grounds  and  buildings,  the  development  of 
reforestation  and  agriculture,  initiating  extension  and  experimental 
work,  the  conducting  of  rural  community  activities,  and  the  promotion 
of  activities  in  various  public  services  not  now  provided  by  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies. 

How  well  this  program  of  community  education  and  recreation 
for  youth  and  adults  is  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of  the  unemployed 
may  be  judged  by  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  projects  are 
organized.  Another  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  this 
program  is  the  fact  that  during  the  second  month  of  the  current 
year  123,000  were  enrolled  in  the  education  program  and  upwards  of 
a million  and  a half  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  recre' 
ation  program.  These  vast  activities  were  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  some  4,000  regularly  employed  Works  Progress  Admin' 
istration  leaders  and  teachers. 
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b.  Community  Centers 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  operates  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  a community  has  within  itself  all  resources  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  all  of 
its  children,  youth,  and  adults.  One  of  its  prime  objects,  therefore, 
has  been  to  organise  the  agencies  of  the  communities  with  a view  to 
developing  an  adequate  program  to  meet  the  local  needs. 

The  Community  Center  organisation  of  community  education  and 
recreation  for  unemployed  youth  and  adults  consists  of  a meeting 
place  offering  a diversity  of  activities.  The  small  rooms  in  the  building 
are  made  available  for  groups  who  may  be  interested  in  studying 
such  practical  subjects  as  human  relations,  social  science,  art,  and 
leadership  education.  A community  center  operating  in  this  way  not 
only  provides  something  for  those  people  to  do  but  gives  them 
encouragement  and  inspiration  to  improve  themselves  generally. 

c.  Special  Classes 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  Program  provides  opportunity 
for  groups  interested  in  special  studies  to  get  together  and  carry  on 
their  own  projects. 

d.  The  Three  R’s 

Classes  have  been  organized  for  grown-ups  who  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  their  proper  time.  Thousands 
of  adults  have  been  helped  in  this  way  not  only  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  social  relations,  but  to  advance  their  vocational  interests 
and  careers. 

e.  Naturalisation  Classes 

Under  this  program  a great  many  naturalization  classes  have  been 
organized  for  groups  of  men  and  women,  most  of  them  past  forty, 
to  aid  them  in  acquiring  such  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
the  civic  relations  of  America  as  are  necessary  to  qualify  for  natu- 
ralization. Many  in  these  classes  besides  learning  to  write  and  express 
themselves,  discover  talents  and  abilities  which  they  did  not  realize 
they  had.  The  discovery  of  something  in  which  they  can  excel  is 
frequently  the  first  step  of  converting  an  individual  from  a social 
liability  to  a social  asset. 
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f.  Nursery  Schools 

The  program  does  not  ignore  the  underprivileged  children  from 
two  to  four  years  of  age  from  families  on  relief  or  near  relief,  for 
nursery  schools  constitute  another  phase  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration reconstruction  program.  The  children  come  from 
crowded,  dismal  homes  into  the  cheery  sunlit  playroom  of  the  public 
nursery  school.  Soon  their  frail,  anemic  bodies  emaciated  by  meals 
of  bread  and  coffee,  come  to  a new  life  and  vigor  with  the  well-bal- 
anced meals  at  the  nursery  schools.  Not  only  is  their  physical  life 
improved  but  they  learn  to  play  with  children,  to  form  habits  of  neat- 
ness, fair  play,  and  self-help  in  dressing,  eating,  washing,  and  sleeping. 


g.  Citizenship 

In  order  to  develop  a more  intelligent  citizenship  among  those  who 
have  need  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program,  social 
science  work  shops  are  instituted  in  many  places.  The  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  exemplified  by  these  workers,  who  permit  interruptions 
by  their  fellow- workers,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  inspect,  admire, 
and  suggest  improvement  on  the  work  of  their  colleagues,  is  certain 
to  develop  wholesome  citizenship  qualities  in  these  people. 

h.  Resident  Camps 

Unemployed  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty- five  years  of  age 
have  access  to  resident  camps  where  they  can  find  relief  from  the 
devastating  frustration  of  trudging  from  place  to  place,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  in  search  of  work  without  avail.  In  these  camps, 
the  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  study  many  of  the  things  they  desire 
to  know.  Girls  found  to  have  special  abilities,  through  the  activities 
of  these  camps,  are  directly  placed  in  profitable  employment  as  a result. 


i.  Libraries 

The  smaller  towns  are  frequently  benefited  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  community  education  and  recreation  program  by  being 
provided  with  libraries  for  use  of  young  and  old.  These  libraries 
provide  not  only  diversion  for  leisure  time,  but  substantial  instruction 
for  those  who  would  have  no  opportunity  to  secure  the  same 
elsewhere. 
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j.  Leadership  Education 

Leadership  education  in  the  field  of  adult  education  is  growing  by- 
leaps  and  bounds.  Teachers  of  education  and  recreation  are  being 
prepared  in  the  progressive  group  work  method  in  their  projects  with 
adults.  From  this  specially  educated  group  will  develop  leadership 
for  the  field  of  adult  leisure  time  activities. 

In  developing  leaders,  several  observations  should  be  made.  It  is 
the  business  of  leadership  to  set  up  objectives,  clarify  purposes,  co- 
ordinate  activities,  and  above  all  to  give  unity  of  drive  to  the  whole 
organisation.  In  fact,  if  the  Works  Progress  Administration  is  to 
function  as  an  integral  and  permanent  part  of  community  life,  en- 
lightened  leadership  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  good  leader 
will  evince  the  fullest  respect  for  personality.  He  will  treat  men  like 
men  and  never  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  group.  Circumstances  of  time 
and  place  will  be  considered  crucial  by  the  leader  in  reaching  de- 
cisions.  This  is  essential  in  every  kind  of  public  work,  since  there  are 
cross  currents  of  opinion  in  every  city,  town,  and  village. 

The  element  of  leadership  is  important  in  another  vital  respect. 
The  Education  and  Recreation  Division  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  is  making  a valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
program  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  have  the  projects  been  construe- 
tive  and  distinctly  educational,  but  the  methods  have  been  modern 
both  as  to  administration  and  supervision.  The  organisation  has 
offered  our  folks  services  never  before  rendered,  and  it  is  therefore 
hoped  that  this  constructive  program  may  be  continued  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  competent  leaders. 

6.  Coordination 

Here  again,  the  principle  of  coordination  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. If  the  expanding  program  of  education  is  to  result  in  the 
greatest  good  for  society,  the  numerous  agencies  which  are  cooperating 
in  developing  this  expanding  program  must  be  articulated  to  prevent 
duplication,  over-lapping,  and  unnecessary  effort.  Education  must 
work  closely  with  other  social  institutions.  Teachers  must  know  how 
to  cooperate  with  parents  and  librarians,  clergymen  and  visiting  nurses, 
clup  leaders,  penologists,  and  social  workers.  The  school  should 
correlate  its  efforts  with  the  radio,  the  press,  the  theatre,  the  motion 
picture,  rather  than  work  at  cross-purposes  with  them. 
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In  this  expanding  program,  therefore,  the  citizen  shares  with  the 
educator  in  the  task  of  defining  and  realising  the  opportunities  of 
the  adolescent  in  the  contemporary  social  scene.  The  entire  educa- 
tional  problem  is  considered  in  its  entirety.  The  program  is  redefined 
in  the  light  of  new  conditions.  The  responsibilities  are  reallocated 
and  the  burdens  shared.  This  ideal  is  reflected  in  the  broad  concep- 
tion  of  the  modern  school  program. 
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IX  THE  VIEW  AHEAD 


1.  A School  Community 

The  active  expansion  of  our  conception  of  education  in  modern 
times  will  lead  inevitably  to  a still  more  comprehensive  program  in 
the  future.  It  will  be  a program  in  which  the  individual  learns  to 
do  by  satisfactory  doing,  one  which  will  provide  abundant  opportunity 
for  practice  in  cooperative  effort  and  good  citizenship.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  closely  linked  with  the  community  and  with  the  larger 
community  of  which  the  local  community  is  but  a part.  Youth 
here  will  come  to  grips  with  the  most  vital  problems  of  individual  and 
social  living.  The  community  will  serve  as  a laboratory  both  for 
study  and  practice.  The  boundary  line  between  school  and  com' 
munity  will  dissolve.  Education,  in  the  democratic  sense,  is  more 
than  preparation — for  living,  experiencing,  and  education  are  synony' 
mous  terms. 

As  we  attempt  to  look  ahead  in  education,  basing  our  inferences  on 
current  trends,  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  expansion  process  will 
continue  until  the  school  becomes  a social,  cultural,  and  civic  com' 
munity  center.  This  new  institution  will  comprise  educational  and 
cultural  activities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individuals  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  These  centers  will  serve  much  larger  areas  than  are  served 
by  school  districts  today.  This  will  naturally  be  made  possible  by 
improvements  in  transportation  facilities.  Traveling  back  and  forth 
to  these  community  centers  by  airplane  will  be  a regular  practice. 


2.  A Center  of  Culture 

Not  only  will  these  community  centers  be  the  heart  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  social  developments,  but  they  will  be  the  center  from  which 
culture  emanates  to  every  point  in  the  surrounding  areas.  Libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  the  like  will  be  available  at  the  centers  as 
well  as  to  people  residing  at  some  distance  from  the  centers.  Much 
wider  use  will  be  made  of  radio  and  motion  pictures.  It  is  also  likely 
that  television  will  be  used  to  some  advantage  in  these  cultural  centers, 
so  that  education  will  continue  before  and  after  the  hours  of  activity 
within  the  center  itself. 

The  new  school  will  endeavor  to  provide  for  all  the  out'of'school 
youth  in  America;  it  will  absorb  the  increasing  amounts  of  leisure 
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by  supplying  a diversity  of  wholesome  activities  for  young  and  old 
alike;  it  will  extend  its  influence  more  deeply  into  the  area  of  govern- 
ment,  economics,  and  citizenship.  The  program  of  the  future  school 
will  touch  more  definitely  the  life  of  the  home,  the  church,  the 
community,  and  the  State.  It  will  have  closer  cooperation  among 
these  institutions.  The  implementation  of  the  new  program  will  be 
effected  by  such  educational  adjuncts  as  museums,  zoological  gardens, 
farms,  art  galleries,  concert  halls,  theatres,  radio  studios,  and  libraries. 


3.  Shaping  the  New  Society 

Children  and  youth  are  living  in  the  world  of  today,  they  are  not 
just  getting  ready  to  live  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  In  fact  an  essen- 
tial of  preparation  for  living  in  the  world  of  the  future  is  living 
intelligently  in  the  world  of  today.  We  do  not  know  what  the  world 
of  tomorrow  will  be.  We  know,  however,  that  under  a democracy 
the  people  can  in  large  measure  determine  what  that  world  shall  be. 
Children  and  youth  should  and  can  participate  in  making  that  world 
from  the  cultural  materials  and  natural  resources  that  are  at  our 
disposal  now.  Such  a process  is  in  truth  education  for  democracy. 


4.  Happiness  in  Work 

A dominant  note  in  the  ever-expanding  processes  of  education  in 
the  future  will  be  happiness.  To  this  end  more  liberal  space  for  play 
and  recreation  will  be  provided  for  children,  youth,  and  adults.  The 
entire  community  will  participate  in  the  development  and  enjoyment 
of  school  gardens.  Pageants  and  outdoor  theatre  activities  will  be  a 
part  of  the  program  both  day  and  evening.  Swimming  pools,  sun- 
rooms,  attractive  auditoriums,  healthful  gymnasiums,  and  other  like 
facilities  will  be  found  in  these  newer  schools.  Educational  trips, 
more  extensive  travel,  visits  to  cultural  centers,  attendance  at  large 
scale  exhibits,  will  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  members  of  a given  school, 
but  by  assemblages  of  members  from  other  schools  in  the  same 
region. 

Thus  the  school  of  tomorrow,  through  this  active  process  of  ex- 
pansion, will  extend  throughout  the  community  and  beyond,  and 
comprise  practically  all  the  living  experiences  of  the  children  and 
youth.  This  is  the  ultimate  in  our  expanding  conception  of  education. 
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Every  evidence  in  the  contemporary  scene  is  pointing  toward  a 
broader  scope  of  influence  for  public  education.  Whether  we  consider 
the  rapid  industrialisation  and  urbanisation  of  American  life,  or  the 
increasing  social  amalgamation  in  the  rural  areas,  the  function  of 
education  must  evolve  to  meet  changing  conditions  whatever  they 
may  be  or  wherever  they  may  occur.  It  behooves  education  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  adjustment  and  expansion — to  build  a 
program  that  will  constantly  educate  and  reeducate  all  the  people  in 
the  light  of  rapid  changes,  so  that  every  person  may  function  effi- 
ciently, adequately,  and  happily  as  a social  being  in  a changing  world. 

So,  the  new,  the  expanded  task  of  organised  education  is  an  in- 
creasingly complicated  one.  Education  must  take  the  children  younger 
and  keep  them  longer.  It  must  recognise  the  needs  of  adults  and 
older  youth  and  provide  education  adequate  to  enable  them  to  make 
an  effective  self-adjustment.  It  must  broaden  the  scope  of  its  offering 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  interests  of  a cross-section  of  all  the 
learners  of  school  and  college  ages  and  of  adults  in  general.  It  must 
lengthen  the  regular  terms  of  schooling  and  find  suitable  educational 
activities  for  what  has  been  a vacation  period.  It  must  correlate  its 
function  with  all  active  areas  of  human  experience  in  the  environment 
of  the  learner.  It  must  coordinate  the  contributions  of  all-existing 
social  agencies  and  institutions  to  the  all-around  education  of  the 
individual.  And  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all  it  must 
minister  to  the  whole  personality  of  the  learner,  not  just  to  his 
intellect.  Through  such  an  expanding  conception  of  education,  and 
by  the  constant  consideration  and  anticipation  of  new  educational 
needs,  organised  education  hopes  to  do  its  full  and  indispensable  part 
to  prepare  and  guide  a citizenship  capable  of  intelligent  self-direction, 
which  is  the  essence  of  an  effective  democracy. 
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